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that which, they appear to be to us, and can never be for us 
otherwise. A cow is for me a cow ; what it is in itself it is 
nonsense to speak of, since we can speak of it only in relation 
to something else, and — since speaking is reasoning only in 
relation to reasoning. In itself — i. e. unrelated to anything 
else — ^the cow is nothing ; and what it is to the ant, to the 
horse, to the moon, and to all the infinite sensuous objects in 
the world, it is preposterous to inquire. Hence we can speak 
of .the cow — and so of all things — only in their relation to 
rational beings, and things are nothing but what they are to 
reason. There is, however, an ineradicable tendency in the 
mind to forget this (an illusion Kant calls it), and always to 
speak as if the world might be otherwise in itself than what it 
appears to be, and this tendency haunts even Kant's speech. 
The ground is that reason adds unconsciously — ^but by virtue 
of a necessary law of reason — to every phenomenon some- 
thing which does not belong to the phenomenon — namely. 
Being ; and now assumes this Being to be given to the phe- 
nomenon from some outside power merely because itself never 
becomes empirically conscious of having added that Being 
itself.* 



OUTLINES OF HEGEL'S LOGIC. 

[The following compend of Hegel's Logic is translated from the same volume" 
as the "Outlines of Hegel's Phenomenology," in our last number. It forms, 
■with the latter, the second year's course of the "Philosophical Propadeu- 
tics." It will, we trust, be of good service in familiarizing thinkers with the- 
general features of Hegel's system; — indeed, since it is written by Hegel him- 
self, it is far better adapted for such a purpose than any of those compends 
given in Cyclopaedias and Histories of Philosophy, which without exception 
distort its more important features. The Outlines here given close the second, 
year's course of the Propadeutics; the third year commences with a more- 
elaborate exposition of the Comprehension (Begriff), which indeed forms the- 
centre of Hegel's system. This v/e hope to give in our next number. The 



* See article in "Vol. II. of this Journal, " A Criticism of Philosophical Sys- 
tems," particularly pp. 143-47. 
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"Philosophical Encyclopaedia," or outline of. Hegel's entire system, closes 
the third year's course, and this too may be looked for in the fourth volume of 
this Journal. We have added notes on important points regarding termin- 
ology.— Editob.] 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The Science of Logic has for its object the thinking 
activity and the entire compass of its determinations. " Natu- 
ral Logic" is a name given to the natural understanding which 
man possesses by nature, and the immediate use which he 
makes of it. The Science of Logic, however, is the Knowing 
of the Thinking in its truth. 

ExplaTiatory. — Logic considers the province of thought in 
general. The thinking activity is its peculiar sphere. It is 
.a whole (complete sphere) for and by itself. Logic has for its 
-content the determinations peculiar to the thinking activity 
itself — which have no other ground than the Thinking. The 
"heteronomical" to it, is what is given to it through represen- 
tion.* Logic is, therefore, true science. A distinction must, 
of course, be made between pure thought and reality ; but 
thought has reality in so far as tnue actuality is understood 
by this term. In so far, however, as sensuous external exist- 
ence is meant by " the Real," Thought has a far higher reality. 
The thinking activity has therefore a content (namely, itself) 
through its autonomy. Through the study of Logic we also 
learn to think more correctly ; for since we think the Think- 
ing of Thinking, the mind increases thereby its power. We 
learn the nature of the thinking activity, and thus we can 
trace out the course in which it is liable to be led into error. 
It is well to know how to give an account of one's deed. 
Thereby one gains stability, and is not liable to be led astray 
by others. 

§ 2. The thinking activity is, in general, the apprehension 
and bringing together of the Manifold into unity. The Mani- 
fold as such belongs to externality in general — to feeling and 
sensuous intuition. 

1. Note by TV.— "Representation" {German, Vorstellung)-w'\ih Hegel signifies a 
mere notion or mental picture which is devoid of universality and necessity— that 
which should characterize true scientific Thinliing. 
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Explanatory. — The thinking activity consists in bringing 
the Manifold into unity. When the mind thinks upon things, 
it brings them into simple forms, which are its pure determin- 
ations. The Manifold is, at first, external to the Thinking. In 
so far as we merely seize the sensuous Manifold, we do not 
yet " think"; but it is the relating of the same that is prop- 
erly called Thinking. The immediate seizing of the Manifold 
we call feeling or sensation. "When I feel, I merely know 
somewhat ; in " intuition" [^Anschauen'], however, I look upon 
something as external to me in space and time. Feeling be- 
comes " intuition " when it is determined in space and time. 

§ 3. The thinking activity is Abstraction in so far as intelli- 
gence, beginning with concrete intuitions, neglects one of the 
manifold determinations, selects another, and gives to it the 
simple form of thought. 

ExplaTiatory. — ^If I neglect all the determinations of an ob- 
ject, nothing remains. If, on the contrary, I neglect one and 
select another, the latter is then abstract. The Ego, for exam- 
ple, is an abstract determination. I know of the Ego only in 
so far as I exclude all determinations from myself. This is, 
however, a negative means. ' I negate the determinations of 
myself, and leave myself as such, alone by myself. The act of 
abstraction is the negative side of the thinking activity. 

§ 4. The content of representations [ Vorstellungen=noiiows'] 
is taken from experience, but the form of unity itself, and its 
further determinations, have not their source in the Imme- 
diate' as such, but in the thinking activity. 

Explanatory. — The Ego signifies, generally, the thinking 
activity. If I say : " I think," this is something tautological. 
The Ego is perfectly simple. The Ego is a thinking activity, 
and that always. We could not say, however: "I always 
think." Thovi^ potentially so, yet what we think is not always 
actually Thought. We could however say, in the sense that 
we are Ego's: "We always think," for the Ego is always the 
simple identity with itself, and this simple id^itity with itself 
is Thinking. As Ego, we are the ground of all our determina- 

2. Note by Tr. — ^Immediate^direct object. Thus the sensuous world is spoken 
of as immediate. In general, that which is most simple, most empty, most un- 
developed, is "immediate." 
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tions. In so far as the object is thought it receives the form of 
thinking and becomes a thought-object. It is made identical 
to the Ego, i. e. it is thought. 

§ 5. This must not be understood as though this unity was 
added to the Manifold of objects by the thinking activity, and 
thereby the act of uniting was done externally ; but the unity 
must be conceived as belonging likewise to the object, and as 
constituting with its determinations the proper nature thereof. 

§ 6. Thoughts are of three kinds : (1) The Categories ; (2) 
Determinations of Reflection ; (3) Comprehensions." The sci- 
ence of the first two constitutes the objective logic in meta- 
physics ; the science of Comprehensions (concepts or notions) 
constitutes the proper or subjective logic. 

Explanatory. — Logic contains the system of pure Thinking, 
Being is (1)' the Immediate, (2) the Internal; the determina- 
tions of Thinking go back again into themselves. The objects 
of the common system of metaphysics are the TMng, the 
World, Mind, and God, through which the different metaphy- 
sical sciences arise : Ontology, Cosmology, Pneumatology, 
and Theology. (3) The Comprehension (concept, notion, or 
idea) presents us with what is existent and at the same time 
essential. Being stands in relation to essence as the Imme- 
diate to the Mediate. Things are in general, but their Being 
consists in this : that they manifest their Essence. Being goes 
over into Essence ; one can express it thus : " Being presup- 
poses Essence." But although Essence, in comparison with 
Being, appears as that which is mediated, yet Essence is the 
true Primitive, notwithstanding. Being goes back, in it, into 

3. Note by Tr. — " Comprehension " (German, Begriff) signifies the necessary 
unity of determinations which belong to a whole. "Concept" or "conception" 
is too subjective, in its ordinary acceptation, to serve as a translation of Hegel's 
term '■'■Begriff." A "concept" may be a mere "representation" {Vorstellung), i. e. 
arbitrary notion, but Hegel's '■^Begriff" is an organic unity of Universality, Parti- 
cularity, and Individuality. ^'■Bestimmter Begriff,'''' as Hegel uses it in his Logic, is 
properly " concept" or "notion." The term "comprehension" has been adopted 
in this sense by Mr. Brocljmeyer in his translation of Hegel's Complete Logic, and 
though it sounds strangely in some of its connections, it more readily than any 
other word suggests the exhausiiveneaa of the process in which the Manifold is 
grasped in unity. Idea and ideal have also been used to render the sense of Begriff 
in English: "Something is adequate to its Begriff," i.e. to it& ideal or true defini- 
tion, what it ought to he. 
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its ground ; Being cancels* itself (takes itself np) into Essence. 
Its Essence is in this form a Become or Produced, but what 
appears as "Become" is rather the Original or Primitive. The 
Perishable has in Essence its basis, and originates from it. 
We make comprehensions (i. e. exhaustive concepts). These 
are somewhats posited by us, but they contain also the Real- 
ity in and for itself. As compared with the comprehension. 
Essence in its turn is a "mere posited," but "the posited" in 
this relation still stands for the true. The comprehension is 
partly subjective, partly objective. The Idea' is the union 
of Subjective and Objective. If we say, "It is a mere concep- 
tion (Jblosser Begriff),^^ we mean that it is without reality. The 
mere Objectivity is devoid of the comprehension. But the 
Idea is the reality determined through the comprehension. 
Everything actual is an Idea. 

§ 7. Science presupposes that the separation of itself from 
Truth is already cancelled, or that the mind is no longer in a 
phenomenal stage as it was in the Science of Consciousness 
(Phenomenology of Spirit). The certitude of itself compre- 
hends all that is object of consciousness (whether it be an ex- 
ternal thing, or a thought produced in the mind), in so far as 
it does not contain in itself all moments" of the Being-in-and- 

4. Note by Tr. — "Cancel"=to annul as an independent something and yet to pre- 
serve as a dependent element. (German, Aufheben.) In its mathematical sense 
"cancel" is used of magnitudes which reduce each other to zero — mutually annul 
or suppress each other — and therefore become indifferent to the equation. In its 
commercial sense, a "cancelled" note or bond has still positive value as a receipt or 
discharge from the debt. The term "cancel" in this sense has been adopted by 
Mr. Brocltmeyer in the worli before alluded to. Other equivalents for this word, 
in various shadings, are these: Annul (Stallo and others), set aside (J. E. Cabot), 
abrogate (J. D. Sibree), abolish, repeal, transubstantiate, translate, transmute, 
sublate (J. H. Sterling), nullify, revoke, neutralize, subordinate, subdue, subjugate, 
vanquish, conquer, overcome, absorb, dissolve, swallow up, overwhelm, rescind, 
transmerge, subvert, destroy, submerge, "take up into," suppress, "do away with," 
"reduce to moments" (which is its exact signification). The Greek term is dvaipeo. 

B. Note hy Tr. — The Idea=the absolute existing Comprehension of compre- 
hensions; Perfect Being, i. e. Being which is in nowise deficient, but whose entire 
potentiality is realized. (For the distinction between Comprehension and Idea — 
stated in a popular form— the reader is referred to Chap. VII., Introduction to 
Philosophy, Vol. I., p. 236, of this Journal.) 

6. Note by Tr. — "Moment" (German, Afomera<)==" Reciprocally complemental 
element " (as translated by Seelye from Schwegler's paraphrase of the term). That 
which is "cancelled" is reduced to a moment, i. e. has lost Its immediate and inde- 
pendent first phase, and has sunk into a constituent phase or element — as acid and 
allcali, e. g., become moments of salt. 
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for-itself: (1) to be in itself, or simple identity with itself ; 
(2) to have determinate Being or determinateness, Being for 
others ; and (3) to be for itself, i. e. in its relation to others to 
be simple, reflected into itself, and by itself. Science does not 
seek llruth, but is in the Truth, and is the Truth itself. 



PAiPT FIRST.— BEING. 
First DiTision— equality. 

§ 8. Quality is the immediate determinateness, whose 
change is the transition into a Diflferent. 
A.— Being, Naught, Becoming. 

§ 9. Being is the simple empty immediateness which has 
its opposite in pure NaugM,Q,TLdi whose union therewith is the 
Becoming : as transition from Naught to Being, it is Begin- 
ning ; the converse is Ceasing. 

(The " sound common sense," as one-sided abstraction often 
calls itself, will not admit the union of Being and Naught. 
" Either it is Being, or it is not. There is no third." " What 
is, does not begin ; what is not, is nof^ It asserts, therefore, 
the impossibility of Beginning.) 

B. — Determinate Being. 7 

§ 10. Determinate Being is heeome or determined Being, a 
Being which has a relation to another — hence to its non-being. 

§ 11. (a) Determinate Being is, consequently, a somewhat 
divided in itself: firstly, it is in-itself (i. e. potential); sec- 
ondly, it is relation to others. Determinate Being, thought 
with these two determinations is Reality. 

7. Note by Tr. — Determinate Being: (German, ^^Dasei/n," wliose literal mean- 
ing is to be present, to be tliere or here.) It is equivalent to particular Being. Al- 
though it is frequently translated "Existence," and in several respects agreei 
with that word in signification, yet Hegel uses it to signify mere qualitative deter- 
minateness, while "Existence" is generally used in a more concrete sense, and 
involves quantity and other determinations as well as quality. The proof of the 
Being of a God ("Beweia vom Daseyn Oottea," as Hegel calls it in his Philosophy of 
Religion) may be called proof of the existence of God, or of the "determinate Being" 
of God. The loose use of the category of Being in English has allowed it to usurp 
the whole province of " Daseyn"; but for tlie sake of precision the latter term will 
be called determinate Being in this translation. It is a point worthy of profound 
consideration that the English, and Southern European nations have used the ex- 
pression for a concreter mediation^Existence, where the Germans have used a 
more abstract one=determinate Being. 
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§ 12. (5) A somewliat which is definite has a relation to an- 
other. The "other" is a definite Being as the non-being of 
the somewhat. It has, consequently, a boundary or restrain- 
ing limit and is finite. What a somewhat ought to be in 
itself, is called its Destination" (determination). 

§ 13. The mode in which a somewhat is for another, or in 
which it is connected with another, and hence immediately 
posited through another, is called its state or condition? 

% 14. The mode in which a somewhat is in-itself, as weU 
for itself as for another, is its determinateness or quality. The 
limit is not only the point where the somewhat ceases, but it 
belongs to the somewhat in itself. 

§ 15. (c) Through its quality, through what it is, the some- 
what is exposed to change. It changes in so far as its deter- 
minateness comes into connection with another and thereby 
becomes state or condition \Besc'ha;ffenheit\ 

C— Being For-itself. i o 

§ 16. Inasmuch as the "state or condition" is cancelled 
through change, change itself also is cancelled. Being, con- 
sequently, with this process, has gone back into itself and 
excludes otherness from itself. It is for itself. 

§ 17. It is One, and relates only to itself, and stands in a 
repellant relation towards others. 

§ 18. This excluding is at the same time a hringing-into- 
relation to others, and hence it is likewise an attracting. No 
Repulsion without attraction and nice versa. 

% 19. Or, with the act of repulsion on the part of the One, 
many ones are immediately posited. But the many ones are 
not distinct from each other. Each one is what the other is. 
Hence their cancelling, i. e. their attraction, is likewise posited. 

8. Note it/ Tr. — Destination: {Crerman, BeaUmmunff, wliich must be translated 
"Determination" ordinarily.) It means nearly the "proper sphere," and is also 
nearly the same as "nature" in the phrase "true nature of a thing." 

9. Note by Tr. — State or oondition=(German, Beschaffenheit) "the being shaped 
or fashioned through the action of external influences and relations." " Condi- 
tion " is rather more concrete and involves more mediation than Beschaffenheit, 
which here is used in the qualitative sense of "fixed state." 

10. Being-for-iiself, literal translation of " i^«?^sicA-sey»"=Independent Being. 
For the deduction (in a reflective form) of this category, see Introduction to Phi- 
losophy, chap. 4, vol. 1, Jour. Sp. Phil., p. 119, in which place it is called " Inde- 
pendent Being." 
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§ 20. The One is the " Existent-for-itself," which is abso- 
lutely distinct from others. But since this distinction (in 
which Repulsion is cancelled by Attraction) is the distinction 
posited as cancelled, for that reason it has passed over into 
another determination — Quantity." 

(" Somewhat " without limits has no meaning. If I change 
the limits of a somewhat, it remains no longer what it is ; if I 
change the limits of a field, it stiU remains a field as before 
though somewhat larger or smaller. In this case I have not 
changed its limits as field, but as a given quantity. To change 
its qualitative limit as ploughed field means, e. g., to make it 
a forest.) 

Second DiTlsion — Quantity. 

§ 21. Thrdugh quality a somewhat is wTiat it is. Through 
change of quality, there is changed not merely a determina- 
tion of the somewhat — or of the Finite — but the Finite some- 
what, itself changes. Quantity, on the contrary, is the deter- 
mination which does not constitute the nature of the object 
itself; it is rather an ^'' indifferent distinction," which may be 
changed, while the object remains the same. 

§ 22. Quantity is the cancelled Being-for-itself (or One). It 
is, therefore, an unbroken oontinuitt in itself. But since it 
contains the One, moreover, it posseses also the "moment" of 

DISCRETENESS. 

§ 23. (A) Magnitude is either continuous or discrete. But 
each of these two kinds of magnitude contains discreteness 
AND continuity in it ; and their difference is this only, that in 
the discrete magnitude, it is Discreteness which constitutes 
the main principle, while in the continuous it is Continuity. 

§ 24. (B) Magnitude or Quantity is as limited quantity, a 
" Quantum." Since this limit is nothing fixed in its nature, 
it follows that a " quantum " [i. e. a given quantity] can be 

11. Note by Tr. — Note that Quantity is suggested by the complete grasping 
•(comprehending) of Quality, Quality or "whatness" can only be through the 
aelf-determination of a somewhat, and such a somewhat is called a Being-for-itself 
*r independent Being. But such determination is not merely the ceasing of the 
«omewhat in its other, but likewise its continuation into its own externality, and 
this is Quantity precisely. 
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changed indefinitely; it can Tbe increased or decreased at 
pleasure. 

§ 25. The limits of the '^^ quantum^'' in the form of "Being-in- 
itself ' give intensive quantity ; and in the form of externality 
give EXTENSIVE quantity. But there is no intensive Being 
which does not likewise at the same time possess the form of 
extensive Being ; and conversely. 

§ 26. (C) " Quantum'''' has no in-itself determined limit. 
There is, hence, no quantum [given quantity] beyond which a 
larger or smaller cannot be posited. The " quantum " which 
is, by hypothesis, the last one — the one which has no greater or 
no smaller (as the case may be) — is generally called the infi- 
nitely great or the infinitely small [Maximum and Minimum]. 

§ 27. But in this shape it ceases to be a " quantum " at all, 
and is by itself = 0. It has then significance only in a batio 
wherein it no longer possesses any magnitude by itself, but 
only in relation to another. This is the correct comprehen- 
sion (conception) of the mathematical infinite. 

§ 28. The Infinite in general, when seized in the form of the 
Infinite Progress, is the process of cancelling the restraining 
limit whether it be qualitative or quantitative, so that this 
restraining limit passes for something positive, and continu- 
ally reappears after its negation. The true Infinite, however, 
is the negation of negation, inasmuch as the restraining 
limit is to be understood as really a negation. In it the pro- 
gress beyond the Finite does not posit again a new restraining 
limit, but through the cancelling of the restraining limit, the 
Being is restored to identity with itself. 

§ 29. While the "quantum" cancels itself in the Infinite, 
in the same process the indifferent, external determination 
which constitutes the "quantum" is cancelled and becomes an 
internal, a qualitatite determination. 

Tbird DiTision— Measure. 12 

§ 30. "Measure" is a speoifio quantum in so far as it is 
not external, but is determined through the nature of the ob- 
ject, through quality. 



12. Note hy Tr. — Measure (German, Mats) Is the reciprocal relation of Quality 
and Quantity. The word "measure" is used here in the sense of "due proportion," 
"proper extent," "the measure of its capacity," 
8 
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% 31. In the change of a "quantum," in its increase or de- 
crease, which goes on within its "measure," there enters like- 
wise a specifying process, in wliich the indiflferent, external 
movement of magnitude up and dowh the scale, is determined 
and modified through the nature of the thing itself. 

§ 32. When the " measure" of a thing is changed, the thing 
itself changes and ceases, to be the particular somewhat that 
it was, through the passing beyond its "measure," — ^increasing 
or decreasing beyond it. 



PART SECOND.— ESSENCE. 

§ 33. Essence is Being which has returned from its imme- 
diateness and its indiflferent relation to others into simple 
unity with itself. 

First DiTigion— The JDeterminations of Essence in Itself. 

§ 34. Essence (" Wesen''') appears to itself (" scheint in sicTi 
selbsV) and determines itself. But its determinations are in 
unity. They are only " posited-being," i. e. they are not im- 
mediately for themselves, but only such as exist in unity. 
They are therefore relations. They are " determinations of 
Reflection." 

§ 35. (1) The first determination is the essential unity with 
itself — IDENTITY. Expressed as a proposition — namely, as a 
universal determination — it is the proposition "A= A," "every- 
thing is identical with itself; negatively, as the proposition 
of contradiction : "A cannot be at the same time A and not- 
A." 

§ 36. (2) The second determination is distinction" {a) as 
th^ determination of difference — of Beings indifferent to each 
other, but distinguished through some determinateness or oth- 
er. The proposition which expresses it, reads : " There are no 
two things which are perfectly identical with each other"; (&) 
as the determination of opposition {antithesis), the positive 
against the negative, in which a determinateness is posited 

13. Note by Tr.— Distinction (German, "Unterschied"), which has also the 
meaning of " difference " in some instances. In this translation " Verachiedenheit " 
is translated " difference" In the sense of " diversity." For an exposition of He- 
gel's doctrine of Distinction, see Introduction to Philosophy, chap. IX. p. 51, Jour. 
Sp. Phil., vol. U. 
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only \)j means of another determinateness, and each of these 
determinatenesses is only in so far as the other is, but at the 
same time is only in so far as it is not the other. The propo- 
sition through which this is expressed reads : " A is either B 
or not-B, and there is no third." 

§ 37. (3) The third in which the posited determinations are 
cancelled in general is Essence, which is, in this phase, 
GEOUND." The proposition of Ground reads : " Every some- 
what has its suflBicient (reason or) ground." 

§ 38. In so far as immediate Being is regarded as a merely 
"Posited," it has gone back into essence or into its ground. 
The former (i. e. Being) is here the first — that from which we 
started. But in this " going back " we retract that position, 
and recognize the ground rather as the first and essential. 

§ 39. The Ground contains that which is grounded through 
it according to its essential determinations. But the relation 
of the Ground to the grounded is not a pure transition into 
the opposite, although the grounded existence has a diflferent 
shape from its ground, which is likewise an existence, and the 
chief determination is their common content. 

Second Division— Pbenomenon. 

A.— Thing. 

§ 40. The Ground, through its internal determination, pos- 
its its Being, a Being which, as proceeding from the Ground, 
is EXISTENCE. 

§ 41. As a totality of its determinations, the existing some- 
what is a THING. 

§ 42. The properties of a Thing are determinations of its 
existence which are different from each other, but at the same 
time independent of each other ; and moreover a Thing is, as 
simple identity with itself (undetermined and) indifferent 
towards them as determinations. 

§ 43. The determinations are through the thingness identi- 
cal with themselves, and the Thing is nothing but this iden- 
tity of its properties with themselves. Through this circum- 

14. Note by Tr. — Ground (German, Grwnrf) = cause or reason. In the expres- 
sion, "He has reasons for his conduct," "reasons" are "grounds" in tlie sense here 
spoken of. 
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stance, the Thing dissolves into its properties, as into matters 
which subsist for and by themselves. 

§ 44. Since, however, the "matters" are united in the unity 
of a thing, they interpenetrate each other reciprocally and 
cancel each other. The Thing is consequently this contradic- 
tion in itself, or it is posited as a mere self-dissolving, as Phe- 
nomenal. 

B.— The Phenomenal. 

§ 45. Essence has gone out of Oround into Existence. The 
Existing, posited as not in-and-for-itself, but as grounded in 
another, is the phenomenal. Essence must manifest itself 
in so far as it is, as ground, simple immediatenesa, and hence 
Being in general. 

§ 46. On account of the Identity of the Ground and the Ex- 
istent, there is nothing in the Phenomenal which is not in the 
Essence, and conversely nothing in Essence which is not in 
the Phenomenal. 

§ 47. (The identity with itself in the Phenomenal is the 
Undetermined, the determination of mere oapacitt — ^the pas- 
sive MATTER. The identity of determinations in their relation 
to each other, constitutes the active, the foem. Since Matter is 
determined by Form, the two presuppose each other as self- 
existent arid independent of each other, There is however, in 
general, no Matter without Form and no Form without Mat- 
ter. Matter and form give rise to each other reciprocally.) 
The essential relation in the determinations of the Phenom- 
enal is the LAW thereof. 

§ 48. Since the determinations manifest themselves also in 
the form of independent existence, the Eelation of the same 
as being determined through each other constitutes the mu- 
tual Relation [ Yerhdltnissy^ 



13. Note by Tr.—^^VerhSltnias" is the behavior of one side of a relation as condi- 
tioned by the other. "Conduct" is sometimes a good equivalent for it. There ia 
reciprocity in it, and neither side exists except in the relation. In Quantity "Ver- 
haltnisa" is translated by the technical term "Satio." Here it means that close, 
reciprocal relation which exists between "Whole and Parts," "Force and Manifes- 
tation," "Internal and External." "To standin relation," and "state of relation," 
seem the best equivalents for " FerAaiien " and " rerAaKnws " in some cases, but 
here "Mutual Eelation" is chosen as the most appropriate term. 
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C— Mutual Relation. 

§ 49. The MUTUAL belation" is a relation to each other of 
two sides which have partly an indifferent subsistence, but 
partly each is only through the other and in this unity which 
determines both. 

§ 50. The determinations are posited first in the form of 
mutual relation, secondly they are only in themselves, and 
manifest themselves as independent, immediate Existence. 
They are in this respect presupposed somewhats and internal- 
ly, already in themselves, contain the totality of form, which 
can have existence only through that presupposition ; or they 
are in so far conditions, and their mutual relation is a con- 
ditioned mutual relation. 

§ 51. In the conditions and the conditioned mutual relation, 
the Phenomenal begins to return into Essence and Being-in- 
itself, but there exists still the difference of the Phenomenal 
as such, and the former (Essence, &c.) in so far as they are 
" in themseltesP 

§ 52. (1) The immediately conditioned Mutual Relation is 
the WHOLE and the parts. The parts as existing outside of 
the Relation, and subsisting for themselves, are mere matters, 
and, in so far, not parts. As parts they have their determina- 
tion only in the whole, and the whole is what makes them to 
be parts, and conversely it is the parts that make it to be the 
whole. 

§ 53. (2) The whole, as internally active Form, is poeoe. It 
has no external matter as its condition, but is in the matter 
itself. Its condition is only an external " occasion " which 
solicits it. The latter is itself the utterance of a Force and 
demands in turn a solicitation for its manifestation. It is a 
reciprocal conditioning and being conditioned, and this is as 
a Whole, therefore, unconditioned. 

§ 54. According to content. Force exhibits in its utterance 
that which it is in itself, and there is nothing in its utterance 
which is not in its Internal. 

§ 55. (3) The content is consequently, in respect to the dis- 
tinction of Internal and External, unconditioned. It stands 
in mutual relation as internal, only to itself as external. The 
external and internal are therefore the same, only considered 
from different sides. The internal is the perfection of content- 
1 % * 
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determinations as conditions which themselves have determ- 
inate existence. The becoming-external is the reflection of 
the same or the uniting of the whole, which through this re- 
ceives existence. 



Third DiTlsion— Actuality. > « 

A.— Substance. 

§ 56. Substance is the unconditioned, in -and -for -itself - 
subsisting Essence in so far as it has immediate Existence. 
{Substantia est — causa sui: id quod per se concipitur sive 
cujus conceptus involvit existentiam. — Spinoza.) 

% 57. In its existence it has manifold determinations dis- 
tinct from it= ACCIDENTS. In their Totality they constitute 
substance, which is the subsistence, and hence the poweb of 
its Accidents. 

§ 58. The accidents, in so far as they are contained in the 
substance, are potential. 

§ 59. When anything is thought merely in the form of "Be- 
ing-in-itself," or as not self-contradictory, it is called potential 
(possible). Everything in so far as it is determined as a Being- 
in-itself which is only a posited, is called merely potential. 
Such a Possibility, isolated from the Actuality, has an indi- 
vidual content. 

§ 60. Truly potential is somewhat as a totality of its in-' 
itself-existent determinations. Whatever possesses this inter- 
nal perfect potentiality is not merely a posited-being, but in- 
and-for-itself and immediately actual. The potentiality of 
substance is, therefore, its actuality. (God, e. g., is not only 
in general but truly potential. His potentiality is a necessary 
one. He is absolutely Actual. 

§ 61. The combination of accidents in the substance, is their 
necessity. It is the unity of Possibility and Actuality. Ne- 
cessity is blind in so far as the combination is merely an 
internal one, or in so far as the actual is not previously extant 
as an in-itself-existent unity of its determinations, but results 
first from the relation of the same. 



16. Note by TV. — For the exposition of the idea of Actuality, see Introduction 
to Philosophy, chap. VIII., Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. I, p. 239. 
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B.— Cause. 

§ 63. Substance manifests itself in the origination and van- 
ishing of its accidents. It is in so far active, or cause. 

§ 63. As Cause, substance makes its original content into 
EFFECT, i. e. into a " posited through another." 

§ 64. There is nothing in the effect which is not in the 
cause, and the cause is cause only in the Effect. 

(It is said : the fall of a brick is the cause of the death of a 
man : the miasma of a region is the cause of fevers. But the 
former was the cause only of the blow, the latter only of ex- 
cessive moisture. But the effect in an actual existence which 
has other determinations, besides, continues to other results.) 

§ 65. Cause passes over into effect. Since the cause it- 
self has a definite content and is to be posited as effect, we 
obtain a regress of causes and effects in an infinite series. 
Conversely, in so far as that upon which the effect takes place 
is itself a primitive, it is a cause, and produces an effect in 
another, through which a progress ad infinitum results. 

C— Reciprocal Action. 

§ 66. In so far as the effect returns to the cause, it is itself 
cause. It makes the cause a Posited. It is reaction. "Ac- 
tion and Reaction are equal." 

§ 67. The Reaction takes place against the first cause, 
which consequently is posited as effect, through which noth- 
ing else happens except that it is posited as it is in itself, 
namely, as a not truly original (primitive) but as a Transitory. 

§ 68. Reciprocal action consists in this : that which is effect 
is conversely cause, and that which is cause is conversely 
effect. Or the reciprocal relation is the mediation of the Thing 
with itself, in which the Primitive determines itself or makes 
itself a Posited ; and therein reflects itself into itself, and ex- 
ists first as this reflection into itself, and is therein true Primi- 
tiveness. 



appendix.— THE ANTINOMIES. 



§ 69. The categories, the determinations of Being are sim- 
ple ; but the determinations which do not constitute the prim- 
itive elements, i. e. the determinations of Essence, are simple 
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only in so far as their antithetical moments are reduced to 
simplicity. Whenever such a category is predicated of a sub- 
ject and is developed through the analysis of those antithetic 
moments, the two are predicable of the subject, and there 
arise antithetic propositions, both of which have equal truth. 

§ 70. Kant especially has drawn attention to the Antino- 
mies of Reason, although he has not exhausted them, since 
he has made an exposition of the forms of only a few. 

I. The antinomy of the Pinitude or Infinitude of the world 
in regard to Space and Time, 

(1) The antinomy in respect to Time. 

(a) Thesis : The world has a beginning in Time, 

§ 71. Proof: Let one assume that the world has no begin- 
ning in respect to time ; then, up to any given point of time, 
an eternity has elapsed, and consequently an infinite series of 
successive conditions of things in the world. The infinitude 
of a series consists, however, in this, that it can never be com- 
pleted by successive synthesis ; therefore an infinite series of 
conditions in the world is impossible ; hence a beginning of 
the same in time is necessitated. 

(6) Antithesis : The world has no beginning in time, 
and ia infinite in respect to time. 

§ 72. Proof: Let one suppose that it had a beginning, then 
there would be assumed an empty time before that begin- 
ning—a time in which the world was not. In an empty time, 
however, nothing can originate, for in it there is no condition 
for existence, since one Being always has another as its condi- 
tion, i. e. is' limited by finite Being only. Therefore the world 
can have no beginning, but every determinate Being presup- 
poses another, and so on ad infinitum. 

§ 73. The proof of this antinomy, when reduced to a brief 
form, becomes the following direct antithesis : 

(1) The world is finite in respect to time ; i. e. it has a limit. 
In the proof of the thesis such a limit is assumed, namely, the 
Now, or some one given point of time. 

(2) Determinate Being has a limit, not in determinate non- 
Being, in empty time, but only in a determinate Being. The 
self-limiting somewhata are also positively related to each 
other, and the one has the same determination as the other. 
Since, therefore, each determinate Being is limited, or each is 
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a finite one, i. e. such a one as must be transcended ["passed 
beyond" in the act of defining it], it follows that the " Pro- 
gress into infinity" is posited. 

§ 74. The true solution of this antinomy is this : Neither is 
the mentioned limit something true for itself, nor is the Infinite 
spoken of, a true somewhat for-itself ; for the limit is of such a 
kind that it must be transcended, and the Infinite spoken of 
is merely that to which the limit continually arises. The true 
infinitude is the kefleotion-into-itself, and Reason contem- 
plates not the temporal world, but the world in its essence and 
idea. 

(2) The antinomy in respect to space. 

(a) Thesis : The world is limited in respect to space. 

§ 75. Proof: Let one assume that it is unlimited ; then it is 
an infinite given Whole of co-existent things. Such a whole 
can be viewed as completed only through the synthesis of the 
parts therein contained. For this completion, however, infinite 
time is required, which must be assumed as already elapsed, 
which is impossible. Therefore an infinite aggregate of exist- 
ing things cannot be viewed as a co-existent given whole. The 
world is accordingly not infinite in space, but included in 
limits. 

(6) Antithesis : The world is unlimited in respect to 
space. 

§ 76. Proof: Let one assume that the world is spatially 
limited, then it finds itself in an empty unlimited space ; it 
would, therefore, have a relation to this empty space, i. e. a 
relation to no object. Such a relation, however, as that of the 
world to empty space is nothing ; therefore, the world is spa- 
tially infinite. 

§ 77. The proofs of these antithetic propositions really rest 
on direct assertions. 

(1) The proof of the thesis refers the completion of the co- 
existent totality or the spatial world, to the succession of 
time in which the synthesis must occur and be completed ; 
and this is partly incorrect and partly superfluous, for in the 
spatial world precisely it is not of succession but of co-ex- 
istence that one may speak. Furthermore : when an already 
elapsed infinite time is assumed, a Now is assumed. Like- 
wise in space a Here is assumed, i. e. a limit in general to 
18 
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space, from which afterwards the impossibility of its illimita- 
bleness can be deduced. 

(2) Since the limits in space are in general to be transcend- 
ed, it follows that the negative of the limit is posited ; and 
since it is essentially a negative of the limit, it is conditioned 
through it [through the limit]. Hence the infinite progress is 
posited in the same form as in the previous antinomy. 

II. The antinomy concerning the simplicity or composite 
nature of substances. 

{a) Thesis: Every composite substance consists of 
simple parts. 

§ 78. Proof: Let one assume that composite substances con- 
sist not of simple parts. If, now, all composition or combina- 
tion were annihilated in thought, then there would be no com- 
posite part, and, since there is also no simple part, nothing 
would remain, and accordingly no substance would be given. 
Consequently it is impossible to annihilate all composition in 
thought. But the Composite does not consist again of Sub- 
stances, for composition is only an accidental relation of 
them, and substances must subsist as enduring entities with- 
out composition. Therefore the substantial Composite consists 
of simple parts. It follows hence that things in the world, with- 
out exception, are simple entities, and that composition is only 
an external condition of them. 

(6) Antithesis : No composite thing consists of sim- 
ple parts, and there does not exist anywhere 
anything simple. 

§ 79. Proof: Let one assume that a composite thing con- 
sists of simple parts. Inasmuch as all external relation, con- 
sequently all composition, is possible only in space, then the 
space which includes it must consist of as many parts as the 
composite consists of. Now space consists, not of simple parts 
but of spaces. Therefore every part of the composite must 
occupy a space. But the absolutely primary parts of all com- 
posites are simple. Therefore the simple occupies space. Now 
since everything real which occupies space contains a mani- 
fold whose parts are external to each other and is conse- 
quently composite, it follows that the simple is a substantial 
composite — which is self-contradictory. 

§ 80. The proof of the thesis contains the direct assertion 
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that composition is an external relation, or something contin- 
gent ; hence the Simple is the Essential. The proof of the an- 
tithesis rests likewise upon the direct assertion that substan- 
ces are essentially spatial, and hence composite. In itself this 
antinomy is the same as the previous one, namely, the posit- 
ing of a limit and then the transcending of the same, a process 
which is involved in the comprehension of determinate Being. 
III. The antinomy concerning the antithesis of Causality 
according to natural laws and freedom. 

{a) Thesis : Causality according to natural laws is not 

the only causality in the phenomena of the 

world ; there is also a Causality of Freedom. 
§ 81. Proof: Let one assume that there is no other Causal- 
ity than according to the laws of nature ; it follows that every- 
thing which happens, presupposes a previous condition from 
which it proceeds according to an invariable rule. Now that 
previous condition itself must have happened, since if it al- 
ways had existed, its effect must have always existed. There- 
fore the Causality through which something comes to pass is 
itself a something which has come to pass, and which again 
presupposes a previous condition and its causality, and so on 
ad infinitum. There is therefore, at any given time, only a 
relative and no first beginning ; and hence, in general, no com- 
pleteness of series on the part of the connected causes. The 
law of nature consists, however, precisely in this : that nothing 
happens without an efficient a priori cause. Therefore the 
proposition that all causality is possible only according to 
natural laws refutes itself, and natural laws cannot be assumed 
as the only ones. 

(&) Antithesis : There is no freedom, but everything 

in the world comes to pass solely according to 

the laws of nature. 
§ 82. Proof; Let one assume that there is freedom, to-wit, a 
power which can absolutely originate a state or condition, and 
consequently a series of results thereof, then not only the 
series is originated through the spontaneity, but the determin- 
ation of this spontaneity itself is thus originated in such a 
manner that nothing can precede, through which this action 
is determined according to fixed laws. Each origination of 
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an act, however, presupposes a state or condition of the cause 
which is not as yet active, and a dynamical first beginning of 
the Act presupposes a state which has no causal connection 
whatever with the preceding state of the cause, i. e. which in 
nowise results from it. Therefore freedom is opposed to the 
laws of causality and such a combination of successive condi- 
tions of active causes — according to which no unity of expe- 
rience is possible, and which therefore can never be met with 
in experience — is an empty fiction of thought. 

§ 831 This antinomy, abstractly considered, rests upon the 
antithesis which the causal relation has in itself. Namely, 
the cause is ; (1) an original cause, a first, self-moving cause ; 
(2) but it is conditioned through something upon which it acts, 
and its activity passes over into the effect. In so far, it is to 
be viewed as nothing truly original bat as a "Posited." If the 
first side is held fast, an absolute causality is assumed, a caus- 
ality of freedbm ; but according to the second side the cause 
becomes a something that has happened, and with it an infi- 
nite series of conditions is posited. 

§ 84. The true solution of this antinomy is eecipeocity ; 
a cause which passes over into an effect has in this again a 
causal Reaction, by which means the first cause is reduced in 
turn to an effect or to a "Posited." In this reciprocity, conse- 
quently, is involved the fact that neither of the two moments 
of causality is for itself and absolute, but that it is only the 
entire circle, the totality, that is in and for itself. 

IV. (a) Thesis: An absolutely necessary Being be- 
longs to the world. 

§ 85. Proof: The sensuous world, as the sum total of all 
phenomena, contains at the same time, a series of changes. 
Every change stands under its condition, under which it is 
necessary. Now every Conditioned in view of its existence 
presupposes a perfect series of conditions up to the absolutely 
Unconditioned, which alone is absolutely necessary. There- 
fore something absolutely necessary must exist, if change 
shall exist as its result. This necessary somewhat itself, 
however, belongs. to the sensuous world; for, assume that it 
exists outside of it, then the series of changes in the world 
would derive their origin from it, and yet this necessary cause 
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itself would not belong to the sensuous world. Now this is 
impossible ; for since the beginning of a series in time can be 
determined only through that which precedes it in time, the 
ultimate condition of the beginning of a series of changes 
must exist in a time when this series did not as yet exist ; 
hence this ultimate condition belongs to time, and conse- 
quently to phenomena or to the sensuous world; therefore 
there is in the world itself something absolutely necessary. 

(&) Antithesis : There exists no absolutely necessary 
Being, neither in the world nor outside the world, 
as its cause. 

§ 86. Proof: Let one assume that the world itself, or some- 
thing in it, is a necessary entity (Being), then in the series of 
its changes there would be a beginning which was uncondi- 
tionally necessary and consequently without cause, and this 
contradicts the dynamical law of the determination of all phe- 
nomena. Or else the series itself would be without a begin- 
ning, and though in all its parts contingent and conditioned, 
yet on the whole absolutely necessary and unconditioned, 
which is self-contradictory, for the reason that the existence of 
an aggregate cannot be a necessary one if no single part of it 
possesses necessary existence. Furthermore, let one assume 
that there is an absolutely necessary cause of the world which 
is outside of the world : then it would begin the existence of 
the changes in the world and their series ; since it must begin 
to act, its causality would belong to time and hence to the sum 
total of all phenomena, and hence not be outside of the world. 
Therefore there is neither in the world nor outside of it any 
absolutely necessary Being. 

§ 87. This antinomy contains, on the whole, the same antith- 
esis as the previous one. With the Conditioned a condition is 
posited, and indeed a condition as such, or an absolute condi- 
tion, i. e. one which has not its necessity in something else. 
Since, however, it is in connection with the Conditioned, or 
since the Conditioned lies in its comprehension (or complete 
definition), it belongs itself to the sphere of the Conditioned, 
or is a Conditioned itself. According to the former side, an 
absolutely necessary Being is posited, but according to the 
latter only a relative necessity, and hence contingence. 
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PART THIRD.— COMPREHENSION. 

§ 88. The science of the Comprehension (concepts), or sub- 
jective logic, has for its object the Comprehension, and not the 
Categories, and determinations of Reflection. The Category 
posits Being in a determinateness as limit ; Reflection posits 
essence in a determination which is mediated through the pre- 
supposition of another. The Comprehension [conception?], on 
the other hand, is the in-ahd-for-itself Existent, the simple 
totality out of which all its determinations flow. 

§ 89. Subjective logic treats of three chief objects, (1) the 
Comprehension, (2) the Final Cause, (3) the Idea ; namely : 

(1) the formal Comprehension, or the Comprehension as such; 

(2) the Comprehension in relation to its realization or its Ob- 
jectivity (the Final Cause) ; (3) the Idea as the real or objec- 
tive Comprehension. 

First DiTision— Tlie Comprebension. 

§ 90. Formal Logic contains (1) the comprehension as such, 
(2) the judgment, and (3) the syllogism. 

§ 91. (1) The Comprehension contains the moments of indi- 
mdvulity, particularity, and universality. Individuality is the 
negative reflection of the comprehension into itself, through 
which something is in-and-for-itself, and the determinations as 
moments inhere in it. Universality is the positive, not exclud- 
ing, unity of the comprehension with itself, which contains the 
opposite in itself, so that it remains indiff"erent and undeterm- 
ined toward it. Particularity is the relation of individuality 
and universality to each other. It is the Universal reduced to 
a determination ; or, conversely, the individual elevated into 
universality. 

§ 92. As these determinations are distinguished from each 
other as moments of the Comprehension, so are they distin- 
guished by the different content they may have, as compre- 
hensions of something universal, something particular, and 
something individual. 

§ 93. The Universal subsumes or includes the Particular and 
Individual under it. The individual has the same, and at the 
same time several more, determinations than the Particular 
and Universal. Likewise the same relation exists on the part 
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of the Particular toward the Universal. What, therefore, pos- 
sesses validity with regard to the Universal, possesses validity 
for the Particular and Individual ; and what is valid of the 
Particular is valid of the individual, Imt not conversely. 

§ 94. The particular determinations which belong to the 
same Universal are coordinated to each other. The same 
thing applies also to those which belong to the same individ- 
ual. But those determinations which are coordinated in a 
Universal cannot be coordinated in one individual. 

§ 95. (2) In the Judgment the implicit unity in which the 
moments are grasped together in the comprehension, is can- 
celled. It (the judgment) is the relation of the determinations 
of the Comprehension in so far as each is valid by itself as a 
self-subsisting and consequently as a particular comprehen- 
sion. 

§ 96. The Judgment contains : (1) the subject as the side 
of individuality or particularity ; (2) the predicate as the side 
of universality, which is at the same time a determined uni- 
versality, or also particularity; (3) the simple relation (de- 
void of content) which the subject has to the predicate, is the 

COPULA. 

§ 97. The species of Judgments indicate the different stages 
in which the external relation of subject and predicate be- 
comes an internal relation of the comprehension. The siibject 
is, first, in immediate identity with the predicate — the two are 
one and the same determination of content ; secondly, they are 
distinguished one from the other. The subject is a more 
complex content than the abstract predicate, and is in regard 
to form contingent. 

§ 98. (3) In the Judgment two determinations of the Compre- 
hension are related immediately to each other. The Syllo- 
gism is the Judgment with its ground. The two determina- 
tions are connected in the Syllogism by means of a third 
which is their unity. The Syllogism is, therefore, the perfect 
positing of the Comprehension. 

§ 99. According to determined form, the two extremes of 
the Syllogism are the Individual and the Universal ; the Par- 
ticular, on the contrary, for the reason that in it these two 
determinations are united, is the middle term of the same. If 
a determination A belongs to the determination B, and the: 
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determination B belongs to a determination C, then the deter- 
mination A belongs to C. 

§ 100. The relation of the two extremes ^termini extremi) 
of the syllogism to the middle term is a two-fold one, and forms 
two judgments ipropositiones prcBmisscB), each of which con- 
tains the moment of particularity — the middle term {terminus 
medius'). The one premise contains, moreover, the extreme 
of universality (terminus major^ as predicate (propositio ma- 
jor') ; the other contains the extreme of individuality (terminus 
minor) as subject (propositio minor) ; the relation of the two 
extremes is the third judgment; the inference (conclusio), 
" conclusion," is mediated. 

Second DiTision— Tbe Final Cause, or Teleological Compre- 

bension. 

§ 101. In the Final Cause, that which is mediated, or the 
Inference, is ^t the same time immediate, first, and ground. 
The Produced, or that which is posited through mediation, 
has the act of producing and its immediate determination for 
presupposition, and conversely the act of producing happens 
on account of the result which is the ground, and hence is the 
first determination of the activity. The teleological act is a 
syllogism in which the same whole is brought into unity (its 
objective form with its subjective form, the comprehension 
with its reality) through the mediation of teleological activity, 
and the Comprehension is ground of a reality determined 
through it. 

§ 102. External conformity to end exists in so far as a some- 
what possesses the comprehension through which it is deter- 
mined, not in itself, but is subordinated to it by another subject 
as an external form or relation. 

§ 103. Internal conformity to end is this : an existence pos- 
sesses its comprehension in itself and is at the same time its 
own object and means — self -realizing and self -realized final 
cause in itself. 

Third DiTision— Tbe Idea. 

§ 104. The Idea is the unity of the Comprehension and 
Reality, the comprehension in so far as it determines itself 
and its reality, or the Actuality which is what it ought to be, 
and contains its comprehension itself. 
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§ 105. (1) The idea in so far as the comprehension is united 
with its reality immediately, and does not directly distinguish 
itself from, and elevate itself out of it, is Life. The same ex- 
hibited as physical and likewise spiritual life, and freed from 
all the conditions and limitations of contingent existence is the 
Beautiful. 

§ 106. (2) In the Idea of cognition and peactioal activity 
is the reality of the Comprehension; or the Subjective is op- 
posed to the Objective and their union is brought about. In 
Cognition Reality lies at the basis as the first and as Es- 
sence; Practical Activity, on the other hand, makes actuality 
conform to the Comprehension so that the good is produced. 

§ 107. (3) The absolute idea is the content of science, 
namely, the consideration of the universe, as it is in conform- 
ity with the Comprehension in-and-for-itself ["sm6 specie ceter- 
nitatis"'], or the rational Comprehension as it is in-and-for- 
itself, and as it is in the objective or real world. 



ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS. 

Tnuulated from the French of M. Ch. Binard, by J. A. MASTuita, 

Lteio Poetry. — A. What gives birth to epic poetry, is the 
pleasure experienced in the recital of an action which, foreign 
to us, evolves itself under our eyes and forms a complete whole. 
Lyric poetry satisfies a totally opposite want, that of express- 
ing vrhat we feel and of contemplating ourselves in the mani- 
festation of our sentiments. 

In order to determine more precisely its nature and general 
character, we must consider it in its content, in its form, and 
in the diverse modes of its development. 

1°. The content of lyric poetry is the human soul — ^its sen- 
timents, its individual situations, its joys, and its sorrows. 
The subjects which it treats have much less extent than those 
of epic poetry ; but if it cannot lay claim to epic breadth, it 
has the advantage of producing itself at all epochs of national 
development, while the epic belongs always to primitive times. 
Among the ideas which form the content of lyric poetry, we 
1 9 



